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It is a fair assumption that people are influenced by their education. They may forget the facts 
and details of what they have learned, but as a notable Victorian schoolmaster told his pupils, 
The shadow of past knowledge will at least protect you from many illusions', and those ten or 
fifteen years do not go entirely for nothing. The kind of problems with which people are 
confronted at school and university and the methods by which they are encouraged to tackle 
them affect the way that they face up to the issues of later life. 

Since for centuries a great number of the men who governed Britain, and indeed most of 
Europe, were given a classical education, it is a fair assumption, yet again, that the ancient 
world - its literature, history and ideas, the patterns of its politics and social divisions - has 
had a significant effect on the way that ruling classes have analysed political situations, the 
values they have espoused, the goals they have set themselves, and the methods they have 
adopted to reach them. It is at first sight surprising, therefore, that virtually nothing has been 
written on this important subject: but perhaps we can see why. 

Politics and Plato 

Take the present time, for instance. It would be extremely interesting to know what difference 
a classical education has made to those public figures who have had one. What of Gough 
Whitlam, the last Labour Prime Minister of Australia, who wrote to the publishers to point 
out a mistake in the first edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary? What of Lord Scarman, 
who told an interviewer the other day that he had kept the whole of the classical library that 
he had built up as an undergraduate and all his notes on Plato? What of Denis Healey, a 
student of the classics and a member of the Communist Party at a time when the dictators 
were threatening Europe and an Oxford don called Richard Crossman was denouncing Plato 
as a totalitarian menace? What of Harold Macmillan, or Lord Hailsham, or that former 
Professor of Greek, Enoch Powell? (And a converse question comes to mind: what difference 
has it made to Margaret Thatcher that she is the first ever of our prime ministers to have been 
educated primarily in science?) 

One has only to pose these questions to see how hard they are to answer. The kind of 
influence that we are considering may be very extensive, but it is seldom likely to be overt 
and explicit. Indeed, it is hard to see how one could get much evidence except by 
interviewing public men face to face; and even that would not be very satisfactory, since the 
interviewees (one suspects) would tend to exaggerate or sentimentalise. 



A Tory Aristotle 


Just occasionally, though, we do get a clear glimpse of ancient ghosts stalking along the 
corridors of power. Four years ago, William Waldegrave, the present secretary of state for 
higher education, who in his mid-thirties is now perhaps the most successful Conservative 
politician of his generation, published a book called The Binding of Leviathan: Conservatism 
and the Future. This was an attempt to develop a modem Conservative philosophy, and to 
maintain, in opposition to those who (like the historian John Vincent) see Conservatism as a 
form of British folk culture, that it is a coherent and universally applicable way of looking at 
the problem of man in society, and a system older and more durable than either Liberalism or 
Marxism. It is therefore an important part of his argument when he presents Aristotle as the 
first Conservative philosopher. He quotes from the Politics: 

The best form of political society is one where power is vested in the middle class, 
and, second . . . good government is attainable in those states where there is a large 
middle class -large enough, if possible, to be stronger than both of the other classes, 
but at any rate large enough to be stronger than either of them singly. . . It is therefore 
the greatest of blessings for a state that its members should possess a moderate and 
adequate property. 

Aristotle on mortgage tax relief! Waldegrave also refers to Plato, Parmenides and 
Xenophanes; those are merely decorative tributes to his classical education, but the 
quotations from Aristotle are of the essence. 

Literature and the Arts 

Politicians, however, do not usually give us such clear-cut evidence as this, and for the most 
part the seeker after classical influences in the twentieth century is driven back to the more 
conventional fields of enquiry: literature and the arts. How big a part has the classical world 
played here in recent times? I would start to answer this question by putting the twentieth 
century in a wider historical context. The usual picture of the pattern of classical influences 
seems to be something like this. In the middle ages, men knew little about the ancient world; 
the renaissance saw the beginnings of a better understanding of antiquity, and the influence of 
the classics rose steadily through the seventeenth century to reach a peak in the eighteenth 
(the 'Augustan age' of England); after the Romantic period classical influence declined as 
taste turned first to gothic art and medieval chivalry, and then to modernism. In other words, 
the pattern of classical influence is roughly a pattern of rise and fall. 

That seems to me a pretty misleading picture. In the sixteenth century the classical world was 
the source of so much of the available knowledge and wisdom in such a huge variety of fields 
- law, medicine, science, architecture, literature, astronomy, philosophy - that it pervaded a 
great many areas of life in a completely natural way. Of course, much of what they said, and 
wrote about the classics is, to our way of thinking, odd or misguided, but that does not mean 
that the influence of antiquity is not there; and in fact a great deal of art and poetry - Spenser, 



for example - that strikes us as quite unclassical can be shown to have been modelled on 
classical ideas or texts. 

As knowledge increased, the classics, though as interesting and impressive as ever, became, 
in a sense, less essential, so that by the time we get to the eighteenth century the use of 
antiquity has become more self-conscious and in a way more artificial. Consider Pope's 
Imitations of Horace or Dr. Johnson's London and The Vanity of Human Wishes, modelled 
upon the third and tenth Satires of Juvenal. How much more classical this is than Elizabethan 
poetry, we feel; how very much more these English Augustans understood about the ancient 
world than their great-grandparents. True, in a way; but whereas men like Spenser and 
Shakespeare use the classics in a very natural, straightforward way, in the eighteenth century 
we become aware of a very strong element of deliberate and careful choice. 'Look' says the 
poet, 'I'm going to be the English Horace' or 'I'm going to be the English Juvenal; read my 
poem, and notice all those ingenious parallels.' 

A conscious tradition 

This process continues in the nineteenth century. The amount of interest shown in the ancient 
world, especially Greece, during the romantic period and again in the Victorian age is 
enormous; and yet the feeling persists that to 'go classical' is to make a deliberate choice. 
Walter Pater, a prophet of the 'art for art's sake' movement whose best known representative 
nowadays is Oscar Wilde, wrote that the 'spiritual forces of the past', when they influence a 
later age, get absorbed into it. With one exception, however: 'The Hellenic element alone has 
not been so absorbed . . . Hellenism is not merely an absorbed element in our intellectual life; 
it is a conscious tradition in it.' You might be deeply influenced by the ancient Greeks, you 
might know a vast amount about them; but you still felt that Hellenism was something special 
and set apart. And perhaps you felt it was rather exclusive too. 

The most extreme example of these tendencies comes in the twentieth century, with James 
Joyce's Ulysses. From one point of view, this is the most elaborate case ever of a writer 
patterning his work upon an ancient model. Here is a novel of more than seven hundred pages 
in which every episode and all the principal characters are carefully matched to an equivalent 
in the Odyssey. But by the same token, this way of using a classical source is the most 
artificial imaginable, and it is arbitrary as well. It suited Joyce to take Homer for his pattern; 
but the choice might equally have fallen, one feels, upon Beowulf or the Lay of the Nibelungs. 
Ulysses is such an eccentric case that one should beware of drawing generalisations from it; 
all the same, I think it may stand as an example, albeit an extreme one, of the way that the 
classical tradition has tended to be used in our own times. 

Sweeney Erect 

If modem writers have regarded the classical tradition as something set apart from the 
mainstream of culture, that is not to say that they have not been interested in the ancient 
world; far from it. E. R. Dodds remarks in his book of memoirs, Missing Persons, that by a 



curious set of chances he had known personally the 'four best poets' of his time: Yeats, Eliot, 
Auden and MacNeice. Let us just consider those four. Eliot studied Greek philosophy at both 
Harvard and Oxford; Yeats also developed a keen though highly peculiar interest in Greek 
philosophy, especially the early Ionian physicists; MacNeice was for several years a lecturer 
in Greek at Birmingham University. Auden was much less interested in the ancient world, 
although he wrote a number of poems with classical themes or models, including the well 
known Shield of Achilles, as well as a sonnet about what he regarded as the life-denying 
nature of A. E. Housman's Latin scholarship. (Incidentally, Housman is not the only English 
poet to have been a classics professor: Gerard Manley Hopkins ended his life as a professor 
of Greek.) 

This sense of the 'apartness' of the classical tradition has shown itself in modern poetry in two 
particular ways. The first method is to take classical themes or works as setting a kind of 
'classic' standard against which to contrast the confusions of real life or the scruffiness of the 
modem world. Here for example is Eliot in Sweeney Erect: 

Paint me a cavernous waste shore 
Cast in the unstilled Cyclades, 

Paint me the bold anfractuous rocks 
Faced by the snarled and yelping seas. 

Display me Aeolus above 
Reviewing the insurgent gcdes 
Which tangle Ariadne's hear 
And swell with haste the perjured sails. 

That is Greco-Roman mythology, elegant, romantic and artificial. It is contrasted with the 
coarse sweaty Sweeney, waking with a hangover beside his woman (the two are ironically 
compared to figures from the Odyssey): 

Morning stirs the feet and hands 
(Nausicaa and Polypheme), 

Gesture of orang-outang 
Rises from the sheets in steam. 

Conditioned air 

The other modem tendency has been to see the ancients, the Greeks especially, not as 
familiar classic figures, but as strange, alien, bizarre and primitive. Here is Greek myth (the 
infancy of Zeus and the birth of Athene) in the hands of Louis MacNeice (a poem entitled 
The other wing): 

Rat-tat-tat-tash of shields upon Ida 
Among pellmell rocks and harum-scarum 



Ibex and tettix; willy-nilly 

The infant cried while the tenterhook heaven 

Cranes through the cracks of its blue enamel. . . 

Who later, enthroned in his talk-happy heaven, 

Felt suddenly harassed, a sky-splitting headache 
With nothing to cause it - and out of that nothing 
Hard-eyed and helmeted vaulted a goddess . . . 

MacNeice then contrasts this gay, wild, chaotic world with the museums where Greek 
sculpture sits today, with their 'muted miles of parquet' and 'conditioned air'. And one could 
give many more examples, such as . . . But that is a story for another time. 
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